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town planning; with shorter distances between places of business
and residence and with a simplified traffic system, and consequently
with less strain, less waste of time and reduced travelling expenses
for the population.1
Another example from the chemical industry. It is known
that some industries need a special quality of water, soft or
hard, and that their location has been determined by the avail-
ability of the right kind of water supply. Now it is possible that
" water-softening chemicals and the base-exchange materials such as
the zeolites are used on a large scale not only for industry but for
domestic supplies, involving the treatment of water for a whole
municipality down to individual household units." And : " There
is a growing tendency towards not only preparing water to meet
a given set of industrial conditions, but to require that industry
so to treat its wastes as to return to the streams water which will
be useful to other industries and for other purposes."
In some cases in U.S.A. one has been so progressive as to attempt
zoning of streams according to specified uses, a procedure which
should ask for consideration also in this country.
Rationalisation of the building process must be part and parcel
of national planning. It is impossible to carry through a task
as enormous as the redistribution of population and industry as
long as the construction of buildings takes place according to
the old principles of handicraft. Houses are consumer's goods
and as such must be liable to mass production, i.e. a continuous
working process, standardisation, rational use of modern mach-
inery and modern materials are essential prerequisites. If one
is going to build a new town for about 30,000 persons after
years- of difficult preparation, the project is carried out in many
sections: a process taking years to complete. It is, of course,
impossible under such conditions to rationalise the building
process and to reduce the costs of houses. Or take another
example: after 1918 several million houses were built in Great
Britain. Only small numbers of them were erected as compact
settlements; by far the greater part was scattered all over the
country just like confetti thrown by revellers at a carnival. Let
us imagine the grand results in better construction, better lay-
out and lower costs if these houses had been erected coherently
with regard to time and space. Thus, rationalisation demands
concentration and standardisation, and this is indeed possible,
for the State can exert a decisive influence thorough financial
subsidies without which a building programme cannot be carried
through. New methods of. construction change structure,
arrangement, and appearance of the houses, the social habits
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